EIGHTS-----RING.

years, or by express grant by deed* IB. Scot*
land a public right of way is acquired by
possession for the prescriptive period of forty
years, or from time immemorial

Bights, BILL AND DECLARATION OF. See
Bill.

Eights of Man, a theoretical declaration
passed by the French National Assembly
in August 1789. It was attacked by Ed-
mund Burke in his Reflections on the French
Revolution. Thomas Paine replied to Burke
in his Rights of Man. See Paine, Thomas.

Eigi (re'ge), an isolated rocky mountain
of Switzerland, in the canton of Schwyz,
between Lakes Zug and Lucerne, 5905 feet
high. It affords among the imest views in
Switzerland, and is annually visited by nu-
merous travellers. Two railways have been
constructed to reach its summit (Rigi-Kulm)
from opposite sides. They are on the {rack-
and-pinion' principle, there being a central
toothed rail into which works a toothed
wheel under the locomotive. There is also
a short line on the mountain worked on the
ordinary principle. Hotels and similar
establishments are numerous on the Tligi.

Eigor Mortis, the rigidity of limbs that
follows death. It is one of the signs of ces-
sation of life.

Eig-veda, the first and principal of the
Vedas or sacred hymns of the Hindus. See
Vedas.

Eilie'vo (re-le-a'vo).   See Rdief.

Eim'ini (anciently Arimnium), a town of
N". Italy, in the province of Forll, on the
Marecchia, less than a mile from its mouth
in the Adriatic, It is surrounded with walls,
and entered by four gates; has a cathedral,
built in the 14th but remodelled in the
15th century, after the designs of Leon
Battista Alberti; the church of San Giu-
liano, with a, superb altar-piece, by Paul
Veronese; the church of San Girolamo, with
a fine painting by Guercino; the triumphal
arch of Augustus, of simple antl massive
architecture; and the bridge of Augustus
over the Marecchia, built of white marble,
and still in perfect preservation. The har-
bour is now so silted up as to admit only
small vessels. Pop. 10,838, or with suburbs
about 20,000.

Eimu, a New Zealand tree (Dacrydium
cupressinum) of the yew family. It grows
to a height of 80 to 100 feet, and from 2 to
6 feet in diameter* Its wood is valued for
general building purposes.

Biaderpest (German name), or CATTLE-
PLAQUE, a contagions disease which attacks

animals of the ox family, and is attended
with the most deadly results. The disease
appears to be identical with what was for-
merly known as murrain, and is sometimes
called the steppe-murrain, from the Russian
steppes, which are its habitat. This disease
has caused great havoc among cattle for at
least a thousand years, spreading occasion-
ally like a pestilence over Europe. In 1865
-67 there was a very serious visitation of it.
It appeared in a dairy in the north of London
in the month of June 1865, and spread with
great rapidity. The treatment of the dis-
ease having proved a failure, the privy-
council adopted the policy of 'stamping-
out' or killing all infected animals, while
cattle fairs having proved powerful instru-
ments in transmitting the disease, the move-
ments of cattle were subjected to the most
stringent regulations. During this outbreak
between 200,000 and 300,000 cattle died of
the plague, or were ordered to be killed on
account of it. These measures were attended
with beneficial results. It reappeared again
in 1867, but was speedily got under. The
probable cause of the disease is a micro-
organism which is found in the blood and
all the discharges of the infected animals,
and is capable of being transmitted indi-
rectly by any of these to great distances.
Sheep and other animals can be affected by
the disease, but in a less intense form. The
period of incubation varies from two to ten
days. The symptoms are elevation of the
temperature of the body, followed by a
heightened colour of the mucous membrane
of the mouth, and granular yellowish erup-
tions on the gums, lips, tongue, palate, and
cheeks. The skin becomes congested, and
develops scales with papular eruptions, and
finally a slimy discharge comes from the
eyes and nose. The name is also given to
an eminently fatal cattle disease of Ame-
rica, differing, however, from the true rin-
derpest in attacking cows only, and in run-
ning its course in three days in place of
seven, the general duration of the European
form of the disease.
Eing, an ornament for the fingers which
has been worn from the most ancient period
of civilization. Among the ancient nations
who are known to have attached special
importance to the wearing of rings were the
Assyrians, Egyptians, Hebrews, Greeks, and
Romans. The nose, ears, arms, and even
the legs and toes have also, among various
people, been decorated with them. Rings
have also from a very early period been
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